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Original. 
TO JOHN B. GOUGH. 





BY FLETA. 





Where the blood-thirsty hero, proud Macedon’s 

son, 

Rejoiced in the triumphs his prowess had won ;— 

When the conquering Romans their banners un- 
furled, 

And the Seven-hilled city sat Queen of the 
World,— 

The lute and the timbrel rang loud in their praise ; 

They were crowned with laurel, and vaunted in 
lays ; 

Yet alas! for the hearts left in silence, to mourn 

For the loved and the lost, who might never re- 
turn. 


But, thy triumphs are nobler, and brighter thy 

crown ; 

And purer and higher will be thy renown: 

Thy triumphs are sung by hearts, bounding with 
joy ; 

Thou hast conqucred to save man, and not to de- 
stroy. 

Though the fire-flashing hoofs of thy charger ne'er 
trod, 

Where the corpses lie piled on the crimson-dyed 
s0d— 

Thou hast passed through the ranks of the wound- 
ed and slain ;— 

Thou hast raised them to freshness and vigor again. 


Yet, our pride and rejoicing are mingled with 
fears ; 
O}! thine is the agony—thine are the tears ! 


‘Editorial Convention, ...407 | 





Thou, that soothest the mourner, and stillest her 
moan, 

Is the life thou dost win, to be paid by thine own ? 

Must we think, when our hearts by thy magic are 
stirred, 

That thy strength melts away with cach soul-thril- 
ling word ? 

That thy star, beaming clearer and brighter cach 
day, 

Will soon melt into Heaven's own radiance away ? 





Yes, too soon must thou leave ; yet, why should 

we grieve, 

That the crown of the victor, thou then shalt re- 
ceive ? 

O, the gems in that cirelet forever will shine, 

With a splendor unequalled, a radiance divine. 

If *tis glorious to die when our duty is dong 

When the contest is over, the victory won, 

Shall we mourn when thy spirit from bondage is 
freed ? ' 

Let us honor and praise thee, and bid thee God- 
speed, 


at tH we 


SHE WALKS IN BEAUTY. 








BYRON, 





She walks in beauty like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skics ; 
And all that’s best of pure and bright 
Meet in her aspect and her eyes ; 
Thus mellowed to that tender light 
Which heaven to gaudy day denics. 


One shade the more—one ray the less— 
Ifad half impaired the nameless grace 

Which waves in every raven tress, 
Or softly lightens o’er her face, 

Where thoughts, serenely sweet, express 
How pure, how dear, their dwelling place. 


And on that cheek, and o’er that brow, 
So soft, so calm, yet, eloquent, 

The smiles that win, the tints that glow, 
But tell of days in goodness spent ; 

A mind at peace with all below— 
A heart whose love is innocent. 


] 
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An old almanae of Charles II_ time, quoted | 
by Scott, recommends the reader to walk a! 
mile or two every morning before breakfast | 


_in the month of Jaly, and if he can possibly | 


Gales. 
SOME PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF 
DEACON GOODMAN. 


Wierein is shown the inconvenience of nor having a 
** Musical Ear,” 

Deacon Goodman was extensively known 
not merely in his own parish, but through 
several miles of the surrounding country, 
from his amiable disposition, active benevo- 
lence and unquestioned piety. So thorough- 
ly was the Deacon’s character established, that 
when the people of the neighboring towns 
saw him passing by, they would say—* that 
man was rightly named, for if there ever was 
a good man, he is one.” And from this there 
was no dissenting voice, Nay ; lam wrong 
in saying that; for there are some who never 
hear any body praised without an interposing 
and qualifying “but ;” “He may be well enough 
on the whole,” they will say, “but” &e., &e. ; 
and they will go on and make out “ anything 
but a clever fellow.” 

The qualifying “ but” must be interposed 
even in the case of Desaeon Goodman. He 
had a fault. He would sing in meeting. “ Call 


you thata fault?” saith the reader—Well, 


then, kird reader, call it a misfortune, “ But 
why a misfortune ?” 

I will tell thee. Nature has so formed us, 
that some have the “ musical ear,” and others 
not. Now this “ musieal ear,” has nothing to 


| do with real character, or intellectual power, 


but yet the persons who have not the “musical 
ear” ought never to sing in meeting. If they 
do, they will be sure to annoy others, and 
make themselves ridiculous. 

Deacon Goodman had not the “musical ear.” 
Whether it were the “Messiah,” or the “Crea- 
tion,” or Jim Crow, or Zip Coon, it was all the 
same to him, so far as music was concerned ; 
it was just so much singing. Whether the 
artist were Sivori, cr Ole bull, or poor old 
John Caseo, it was just so much fiddling. 

Ie had not the “musical ear,” and still less 


‘if possible, the musical voice; but yet he 


would sing in meeting. And the gentle and 
respectable remonstrances of the choir leaders 
were met with the aniversal reply. “Singing 
is praying: you might as well ask me not to 


so manage it, to let his exercise be on his own} pray; Isha’l sing in meeting.” 


land. 


It is now proper for the Biographer to hint 
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at another trait in the good Deacon’s character. 
He was “ set in his way ;” or in other words, 
he was sadly obstinate ‘in what: he thought a 
yood catise; and he was generally cor- 
tect in appreciating the merits of the 
cause. 

We all know that musical people are apt to 
be sensitive and sometimes a little capricious : 
and who has ever-known a theatrical Orches- 
tfa, or a village choir, that had not a regular 
blow up once a year? Beyond all doubt, 
Deaeon Goodman’s singing was a very seriots 
grievance to the choir, and no small annoyanve 
to the eongregation. 

Yet in consideration of his great merits he 
was indulged ; and his regular Sunday perfor- 
mances drew forth the remark, that if music- 
murder was asin, Deacon Goodman would 
have much to answer for. 





But'there is a point beyond which forbear- 
ance is no longer a virtue. Great pains had 
been taken by the choir in getting up a new | 
anthem, (selected from Mozart) for Thanks- 
giving-day, and the very gem of the piece | 
was a solo, which had been assigned to the 
sweetest voice, and the prettiest little girl in 
the village. 

All who attended the rehearsals were per- 
fectly delighted with the solo as sung by 
“little Mary.” It was very difficult. It was 
marked from beginning to end, “Andantino,” 
“Dolee,” “Affetuoso,” “Crescendo,” “Piano,” 
“ Pianissimo,” with changing keys and flats’ 
and sharps springing out from unexpected 
pleees; but she had conquered it all. 

Three or four accomplished singers who 
had come from Boston, to pass Thanksgiving 
in the country, and who had attended the last 
rehearsal, were in raptures with little Mary’s 
singing. 

They had heard Tedesco, and Biscacianti, 
and Madame Bishop; and yet they say, “for 
a country girl she isa prodigy.” 

Ji: due time Thanksgiving day arrived ; and 


| 
| 





| must stop. 
I do not.” 





while the “ second bell” was ringing, news 
came to the village that a very serious acci-| 
dent had happened to the Universalist minis- | 
ter. His horse had thrown him, and either | 
his leg or neck was broken; the boy whe | 
had brought the news had forgotten which—| 
“T hope it is not his neck,” said a rich and_ 
charitable old church member. When Deacon 
Goodman heard that remark, he held up his 
hands and exclaimed “I never!” 

Now the Deacon dearly loved good preach. 
‘ing, and the meeting-house wasto him a house 
of feasting. 

But his religion was of a very practical 
kind ; and although he thought but precious 
little of his good works, he took care to do a) 
qweed many of them, and was far from believ- | 
ing, with Amsdorf, that “ good works are an | 
impediment to salvation.” So said ke to Mrs. 
Goodman, “do you go to the house of feast- 
ing and get all the good you can, and I will 
go to the house of mourning and do all I can.” 

And away he went to see and if possible to 
relieve the Universalist minister. 

In the meantime the congregation assem- 
bled, and the worship proceeded in the usual 
way. At length came the Anthem. It even! 
‘went beyond expectation. A long “ rest”) 
immediately preceded the solo. It was no) 
rest for poor “ little Mary.” It was the most} 
anxions minute she had ever passed. She 
arose blushing and trembling. Her agitation 











gave a tremor to her voice, which added to 
the pathos of the music. It was beautiful. 

Now, Deacon Goodman always made it a 
rule when any accident had detained him 
until after worship had commenced, to come 
in very softly. How different, from the fash- 
ionable flourish? All were intent on the 
solo. 

None heard and but few sew Deacon Good- 
man enter his pew, and take up the sheet on 
which the words of the anthem were printed. 

Unlike that of many singers, the artienla- 
tion of “little Mary” was perfect. The 
Deacon soon found the piece; and to the 
astonishment of the congregation, indignation 
of the choir, and the perfect horror of “ little 
Mary,” he “struck in,” anf accompanied her 
through the solo, Accompanied!! “ Oft in 
the stilly night,” accompanied by Captain 


| Braggs baliery, would give some notion of it. 


Poor little Mary was sick afortnight. “Why 
don’t you cut that old fellow’s tongue off?” 
said one of the Boston singers. 

“What good would it do?” said the choir 
leader, “ he would how! through his nose.” 
They were all very cross. 

As for the Deacon he looked around as in- 
nocent as a lamb, and thought he had sung as 
well as any of them. 

Immediately after meeting, the choir leader 
called on the minister. “ Sir,” said he, “ this 
If Deacon Goodman sings again, 


“Oh, I know,” said the minister, “I have 
long felt the difficulty ; but what can we do? 
Deacon Goodman is a most excellent man, and 
his only faults are that he is rather set in his 
way and will sing in meeting.” 

“ But Deacon Goodman is a reasonable 
man,” said the choir leader. 

“ On most occasions,” replied the minister. 

“Do go and see him, sir, for my mind is 
made up; if he sings in meeting, I do not.” 

“Deacon Goodman,” said the minister, I 
“have come on a very delicate errand; I have 
come to present the respectful request of the 
choir that you would not sing in meeting.” 


and children of a still mote w 
ard. 

On one of the most inclement evenings of 
a New England January, the Deacon and his 
fumily were cheerfully and thankfully enjoying 
a glorious hickory fire; Mts. Goodman was 
sewing for the family, and her daughtéfs for 
the Missionafy Society. His son was reading 
the Massachusetts Ploughman, and the good 
man himself was just finishing Off a sermon 
by a distinguished divine of his own denomi- 
nation, when bang went the front door, and 
in catne his neighbor, and own beloved and 
respected Milifster. 

“Why! Inever! said Deavon Goodman, 
“whathas brought you along in sueh a night 
as this ?” 

Now, this minister had his peculiarities as 
well as the Deacon. Among others he was 
very clese-mouthed about his own good deeds. 
IIe merely atiswered, 

“T have been about my duty, I hope.” 

The fact was, he had been to visit, and talk, 


drunk- 


and pray, with a poor, dying negro. 


“Seems to me you're rather crusty,” said 
the Deacon, “ but I suppose you are half 
frozen, and so sit down and thaw yourself out.” 

“T thank you, said the Minister,” but I 
merely called to tell you that I have just left 
ascene of misery; and I want you to go there 
as early in the morning as youcan. On my 
way here and home, I passed that wretched 
hovel which we all know so well. I felt it 
my duty to stop and learn the cause of the 





| 





terrible uproar within. I found the wreteh 
beating his wife, and her screams and his 
horrid oaths made my blood run cold. I 
think he will be quiet until morning ; but do 
go as early as you can.” 

“Od rabbit the varmint,” said the Deacon 
Goodman, “and od rabbit the eternal blasted 
rm-shop.” 

This was the nearest to swearing the Deacon 
was ever known to come. 

“Put old Mag in the wagon,” said the 
Deacen to his son. 

“Deacon, don’t go to-night,” said Mrs. 


The Deacon was thunderstruck; but he | Goodman, 


soon recovered. “Singing is praying,” said 
he. “They may just as well ask me not to 
pray ; I shall sing in meeting.” And on the 
next Sunday, sure enough, he did; louder, 
and if possible more in harmonious than ever. 
The men singers looked daggers at him, and 
the girls hid their smiles behind their music 
books. Litthe Mary was not there. 

“This shall stop,” said the choir leader. 
I will go and see him myself.” 

“ Deacon Goodman, we all most highly 
respect you, as you must well know; but you 
have not the musical ear or the musical voice, 
and it is the earnest wish of the choir, and 
many of the congregation, that you do not 
sing in meeting.” 

The Deacon was again thunderstruck, but 
he soon recovered. “Singing is praying,” 
said he; “they might as well tell me not to 
pray. I shall sing in meeting.” 

The good Deacon was dreadfully set in his 
way, and so it went on again week after week, 
in the same old way. 

But an incident oceurred which contributed 
much to bring this singular case to a crisis. 
About two miles from the Deacon's comfort- 
able dwelling, there was a wretched hovel 
which imperfectly sheltered the wretched wife 





“ Do wait till morning,” said all his daugh- 
ters. 

“ Let me go,” said his son. 

“Mind your own business,” said the Dea- 
con to all of them; “I shall go to-night.” 

When it came to that, they knew there was 
no more to be said. He was dreadfully set 
in his way. 

He took a bag and basket, and went down 
cellar. He filled the bag with potatoes. He 
went to the closet and took a brown loaf and 
a white one. He went to the wood-pile and 
took an armful of wood, and told his son to 
take another. All was put in the wagon; he 
not forgetting six candles and a paper of 
matehes, Deacon Goodman needed mo sec- 
ondary motive to Christian duty ; yet histo- 
rical truth demands the concession, that the 
wife of the drunkard was his first love, She 
jilted him, or, as we Yankees say, “ gave him 
the mitten,” in favor of the abject wretch who 
was now becoming her tyrant, And this was 
the way he “ fed fat the ancient grudge” he 
owed her. The truth is, Deacon Goodman 
knew nothing about grudges, ancient or mod. 
ern. The old Adam would occasionally flare 
up, but he always got him under before sun- 
down, 
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All was ready, and in five 
Deacon was “ exposed to the peltings of the 
pitiless storm.” But what did he care for the 
storm? “Tam going to visit the worse than 
the widow and fatherless.” The next thing | 
he said was, “ Oh, get out!” That he meant 
for the promptings of his own proud heart. 


Misery, misery, indeed, did he find in that 


most miserable dwelling. The poor wretch 
himself was dead drunk on the floor. The 
poor, pale woman, was sobbing her very heart 
out. The children were clamorous; and but 
few were the words of their clamor. 

“Tam cold,” “I am hungry,”—and that 
was all. 

The Deacon brought in the wood; made a 
fire ; lighted a candie, and emptied the bag 
and basket. The poor pale woman, wept and 
sobbed her thanks, 

“Oh, you varmint,” said the Deacon as he 
locked at the husband and father; and broke 
off a piece of bread for each of the children. 
The general commotion aroused the poor 
wretch from his drunken stupor. 
up and recognized the Deacon. 

“Hallo, old music,” said he, “are you here ? | 
give usa good stave, old nightingale. Sing 
as you do in meeting. Sing and scare the rats 
away.” 

“Why, what on earth does the critter mean?” 
said the Deacon. 

The poor, pale, grateful woman smiled 
through her tears. She could not help it.— 
She had been a singer in her better days; she 
had also heard the Deacon sing. 

I do not record these incidents merely be- 
cause they are honorable to Deacon Goodman, 
but because they are peculiarly connected with 
my story. 

In this errand of mercy the good Deacon 
eaught a very serious cold; it affected his 
throat, and nose, and even lungs; and it gave 
to his voice a tone not unlike that of the low- 
est note of a cracked bass-viol, alternating 
with the shriek of a clarionet powerfully but 
unskillfully blown. On Saturday evening he 
soaked his feet in hot water ; drank copiously 
of hot balm tea; went to bed. said he felt 
comfortable. 

“Now Deacon,” said Mrs. Goodman, “you 
are dreadful hoarse; you won't sing to-mor- 
row, will you?” 

“ Singing is praying—and—”—he dropped 
asleep. 

And sure enough he did “sing to-morrow,” 
and it surpassed all that had gone before. 

“This is the last of it,” said the choir-leader, 
“T have done.” 

In the afternoon the choir was vacant, some 
of the singers absent, and others scattered 
about in the pews. The minister read three 
verses of a psalm; and then observed the 
choir being absent, singing must necessarily 
be omitted. But Deacon Goodman saw no 
such necessity. He arose and sung three 
verses himself! He stopped six times to 
sneeze ; and blew his nose between the verses 


by way of Symphony !—The next day he was | 


sick abed. A parish meeting was hastily call- 
ed, and a resolution unanimously passed that 
“ Whereas the solemnity and decorum of pub- 


lic worship depend much on the character of | 


the music; resolyed :-— 


; = 
minutes the! 


He looked | 


| . 
,| Sir. 





they do? The minister called on Deacon | 
Goodman, and handed him the resolution.— 
| He read it over three times. He then calmly | 
folded up the paper and handed it back to the 
minister. 

| 'Phis is a free country, yet, I hope. I shall 
sing in meeling.” 

He was dreadfully “set in his way.” 


a most painful duty to perform ; I am instruct- 
'ed to tell you that your connection with the 
society must cease,” 

The Deacon here started from h’'s seat.— 
Had the full moon split into four pieces, and 
danced a quadrille in the heavens; Orion Sing- 
‘ing; and the Northern Bear growling bass, he 
‘could not have been more astonished. He 
was silent. 
his heaving spirit. 
his relief,” as they say in the novels. 
spoke, but almost inartieul: ately. 

“T know Iam a poor unworthy creature but 
I hope they wil! take me in somewhere.” 

The minister himself wept. How could he 
help it? 





copying music. 


She had heard the Deacon’s musical troubles, 
and had also heard him sing. 

— 
been a little difficulty in our parish, which 
makes it my duty to withdraw; and I have 
come to ask the privilege of uniting with 
yours.” 

(At that moment the young lady venished 
from the room.) 

“T much regret the difficulty in your parish,” 
said the minister, “and hope it will be amica- 
bly settled. But, if you finally conclude to 


you; and when it shall please the Lord to take 


we shall expect you to sit in his seat.” 

After half an hour’s pleasant conversation, 
the Deacon arose to take his departure. At 
that moment a boy came in and handed a billet 
to the minister. He glanced at the contents, 
of it, and then said :— 

“* Deacon sit down one moment.” 

He read the billet, and, after some hesita- 
tion, said-- 

“T have received a singular communication 
from our choir leader; he has somehow or 
other heard your intention to join our socie- 
ty; and he has heard of it with very great 
pleasure ; but he adds, that it is the earnest 
and unanimous wish of the choir that you 
will not sing in meeting.” 

The Deacon was again electrified, but had 
got used to the shock. 





“Then Deacon,” said the minister, “TI have | 


said he to the minister, “there has | 


Rather stringent measure; but what could | good cause, and fora worthy object. 


| 





Tle also, 
uad heard of the musieal troubles, and shrewd- 
_ly suspected the object of his visit. 

“ Deacon Goodman, I am glad to see you,” 
said he, “this is not exactly ministerial labor, 
do you think it is?” 

“Tam ofa different opinion,” said the Dea- 
con; “any honest and useful labor ; I hate all 
dandies—the Lord forgive me, I don’t like 
them; and I like a dandy minister least of 


any.” 


“ You and [are agreed there,” said the min- 
ister; “come walk into the house and see my 
wife ; she says she isin love with you for your 
honest oddities,” 

“T never!” said the Deacon; “but I thank 
you Iam in something of a hurry, and have 


a little business w hich we can just as well 


Emote after emotion rolled over | settle here. 


| 


withdraw we shall be most happy to receive | 


good old Deacon Grimes to himself,(and a very | 
few days must now give him his dismission,) | 











| 


There has been a little difficulty 


“ At length tears came to) in our parish which makes me feel it my duty 


He | 


to withdraw, and I have come to request the 
privilege of joining yours.” 

At this the Reverend gentleman looked very 
much surprised, 


“It is impossible?” said he, “well Deacon, 


The Deacon’s cold was nearly cured, | though an ill wind for them, it is a good one 
and about an hour after the interview, he was | for us, for it has blown you hither. 
seen mounted on old Mag, heading due north. | be most happy to receive you especially, as 
Four miles in that direction lived the worthy | our choir leader has followed the multitude, 
minister of another parish. The Deacon found | and gone west. 
him in his study, where also was his daughter | for a competent man to take his place. 


We shall 


We have been looking about 
Our 


She was a proficient in the| singers are all young and diffident, and each 


art, and played the organ in her father’s church. | one is loth to take the lead. 


We hear you 
sing the most difficult music, and wr 

“Why mercy upon you!” said the Deacon, 
“T don’t know one note from another. I 
know that singing is praying; I sing in meet- 
ing as I pray in meeting.” 

“Excuse me, my friend,” replied the minis- 
ter, “it is your modesty that now speaks ; you 
do understand music, or you could never sing 
that most beautiful solo, which is worthy of 
an angels ear and voice ?” 

Now this was all Greek to the Deacon, and 
like a sensible man as he was, he always said 
nothing when he had nothing to say. 

“You say truly,” continued the Minister, 
“that singing is praying. But to those who 
know nothing of musie, it is praying in an 
unknown tongue, and I am sure you are not 
Papist enough to approve of that; music is a 
language and like other languages must be 
learned before it can be spoken. When the 
deaf and dumb attempt to speak our common 
language, they make strange noises and still 
worse noises do we make when without the 
musica! ear or the musical voice we attempt 
to sing.” 

Thus sensibly did that good Minister speak. 
The Deacon was a good deal “struck up,” tho’ 
“set in his way” he was no fool; and only 
needed to be touched in the right plaee. 

“Tt never appeared to me in that light be- 
fore,” said the Deacon thoughtfully. 

“And yet my friend, it is the true light!” 
said the Minister. “ And mow let me give you 
a word of advice ; go home and never again 





“ Singing is pray ing; and I join no church! attempt to sing in meeling. For if your heart 


iw here I cannot sing in meeting, good day,|is right your ear is untuned, and your voice 


” 


He was very “set in his way.” 


Five miles West of his own dwelling lived 


the good pastor of another floek. ‘Phe Dea-. 
That, hereafter, no person shall sizg in| con feund him shelling out corn in his erih— _ 


though kind, is anything but musical.” 

The Deacon said nothing, but thought the 
more. He mounted old Mag. The Angel of 
Reflection came down and sat upon her mane 
and looked him full in the face. Reader, does 
Is the old mare’s 





meeting, in this parish, without the approbation |'This minister, although eminently pious, 
of the choir.” 


‘that seem incongruous? 
} 
thought it no harm to be a little waggish in a mane an improper seat for an Angel? JT am 
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afraid you are proud. Who ¢ once adh an | 


Ass? 


where on one side wasa sturdy oak that had | 
been blown over by a recent whirlwind, and 
on the other, a flourishing willow, gracefully 
bending before the passing breeze. 

“ Od rabbit it,” said the Deacon to himself; 
it was the first word he had spoken, “to think 
that I should be such an obstinate old fool.” 

He approached his own village. The rea- 
son for his errand abroad had been strongly 
suspected, and they were on the look out for 
his return. There stood the choir leader. 

“Welcome home, Deacon,” said he, “hope 





we've not lost you yet.” 


. . | 
“Get out,” said the Deacon, with a good | t 


natured but rather sheepish look ; and on he | 
went. 
There stood the Minister. 





“ Welcome home, Deacon, I hope we have 
not lost you yet.” 

“ Get ;” he was just going to say 
out, but habitual reverence fer the Minister 
cut him short. 

He looked at the Minister and the Minister 
looked at him, and both burst into a fit of 
laughter. The choir leader came up and took 
the Deacon’s hand, joined in the merriment. 
“Od rabbit you all,” he said and on he went. 
Atthe front doors and windows of his own 
house were his wife and daughters, and two 
or three of the singing girls, “all of a titter.” 
They had seen and heard his interview with 
the Minister, and knew that all was well. 

“Od rabbit the whole bunch of you ;” 
he, and he went to pat Mag in the stable. 

Deacon Goodman took his old seat on Sun- 
day but since that days adventure has never 
sung in meeting. Once and but once, did he 
raise a psalm on his own private account.— 
Ife was in his barn putting some hay in his 
cow’s manger. Now the neighbors were al- 
ways ready to do a good turn for Deacon 
Goodman; and before he had finished the first 
verse,two of them rushed in and asked him if 
his cow was choked! He never sung again. 





said 





Biography. 
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SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF THE LATE 
LADY BLESSINGTON. 





BY N. P WILLIS, 





There is an ignorance with regard to the 
early history of this distinguished woman, and 
a degree of misrepresentations in the popular 
report of her life in later years, which a sim. 
ple statement of the outline of her career will 
properly correet. Her death takes away from 
her friends the freedom of speaking careless- 
ly of .her faults, but it binds them, also, to 
guard her memory as far as truth can do it, 
from injustice and perversion. 

Lady Blessington’s maiden name was Mar- 
garet Power. She was born in Ireland, the 
daughter of the printer and editor of the Clon- 
mel Herald, and up to the age of 12 or 14, 
(as we once heard her say) had hardly worn 
a shoe, or been in a house where there was a 
carpet. At this age of her girlhood, however, 





she and her sister, (who was afterwards lady 
Canterbury) were fancied by a family of 








| tantly reli ated, al ies to a aie eee 


they proved apt scholars in the knowledge of 
The Deacon passed a point in the road| luxury and manners. 


On their return to 
Clonmel, two young girls of singular beauty, 
| they became at once the attraction of a dash- 
ing English regiment, newly stationed there ; 
and Margaret was soon married to an_ officer 
by the name of Farmer. From this hasty 
connection, into which she was crowded by 
busy and ambitious friends, sprang all the 
subsequent canker of her life. Her husband 
proved to be liable to temporary insanity, and, 
at best, was crue] and capricious. Others 
were kinder and more attentive. She was 
but sixteen. Flying from her husband, who 
was pursuing her with a pistol in his hand to 
ake her life, she left her home, and in the re- 
treat where she took refuge, was found by a 
wealthy and accomp lished officer, who had 
long been her admirer, and whose “ protec- 
tion” she now fatally accepted. 

With this gentleman, Captain Jenkinson, 
she lived four years in complete seclusion.— 


necessary arrangement 





'demn her. viz:—her own sex. Yet all who 
knew her and ber son in-law, were satisfied 
that it wasa useful, and indeed, absolutely 
for him—iner strict 
business habits, practical good sense, and the 
protection of her roof being an indispensable 
safeguard to his personal liberty and fortunes 
—and that this need of serving him, and the 
strongest and most disinterested friendship, 
were her only motives, every one was com- 
pletely sure who knew them atall. By those 
intimate at her house, ircluding the best and 
greatest men in England, Lady Blessington 
was held in unqualified respect, and no sha- 


dow even of suspicion, thrown over her life 


of widowhood. 

She had many entreaties from her own sex 
to depart from her resolve, and interchange 
visits, and we chanced to be at her house one 
morning, when a note was handed to her from 
one of the most distinguished noble ladies in 
Evgland, making such a proposal. We saw 
the reply. It expressed, with her felicitous 


His return to dissipated habits, at the end of tact, a full appreciation of the confidence and 
that time, destroyed his fortune and brought | | kindness of the note she had received, but de- 


about a separation—and her husband, mean- 
time, having died, she received an offer 


of 


marriage from Lord Blessington, who was 


then a widower with one daughter. She re- 
fused the offer at first, from delicate motives, 
easily understood ; but it was at last pressed 
on her acceptance, and she married and went 


abroad. 


injustice. 


Received into the best society of the conti- | 
nent at once, an’ with her remarkable beauty, | 
and her husbana’s enormous wealth, entering | 


upon a most brilliant career she became easily 
an necomplished woman of the world, 


clined its request rom unwillingness to place 
herself in any position where ‘she might, by 
the remotest possibility, suffer from doubt or 
She persevered in this to the end 
of her life, a few relatives and one or two in- 
timates of her continental acquaintance, being 
the only ladies seen at her house. When 


seized with her last illness, she had been din- 


ing with Count D’Orsay’s sister, the beautiful 
Duchess de Grammont. 

Faulty as a portion of Lady Blessington’s 
life may have been, we doubt whether a wo- 


and| man has lived, in her time, who did so many 


readily supplied for herself any deficiencies | actions of truest kindness, and whose life al- 


in her early education. 


It was during his| together was so benevolently and largely in- 
first residence in Paris that Lord Blessington | strumental for the happiness of others. 


With 


became exceedingly attached to Count Alfred | the circumstances that bore upon her destiny, 


D’Orsay the handsomest and most talented | with her beauty, her 


young nobleman of France. Determined not 


fascination and her 
boundless influence over all men who ap- 


to be separated from one he declared he could proxched her, she might easily, almost exeus- 


not live without he affianced his daughter to | 


him, persuaded his father to let him give up | 
his commission in the army, and fairly adopt-| 


ed him into his family to share his fortune 
with him asason. ‘They soon left Paris for 
Italy, and at Genoa fell in with Lord Byron, 
who was a friend of Lord Blessington’s, and 
with whom they made a party, for residence 
in that beautiful climate, the delightful social- 
ities of which are well described in her Lady- 
ship’s conversations. 

A year or two afterwards, Lord Blessing- 
ton’s daughter came to him from school, and 
was married to Count D’Orsay, at Naples.— 
The union proved inharmonious, and they se- 
parated, after living but a year together.— 
Lord Blessington died soon after, and, on 
Lady Blessington’s return to England, the 
Count rejoined her, and they furmed but one 
household till their death. 

It was this residence of Lord Blessington’s 
widow and her son-in-law under the same 
roof,—he, meantime, separated from his wife, 
Lady Harriet D'Orsay—which, by the English 
code of appearances in morals, compromised 
the position of Lady Blessington. She chose 
to disregard public opinion, where it inter- 
fered with what she deliberately made up her 


‘mind was best, and disdaining to explain or 
submit, guarded against slight or injury, by 


wealthyold maids, to whom they were dis-| excluding from her house all who would con- 





ably, have left a less worthy memory to fame. 
Few, i in their graves, now, deserve a more 
honoring remembrance. 





rCAAAAAAL APRALLAAA PD 


INFLUEN CE OF ATHENIAN LITER- 
ATURE. 





BY T. B. MACAULAY. 





I would hope that there may yet appear a 
writer who may despise the present narrow 
limits, and assert the rights of history over 
every part of her natural domain. Should 
such a writer engage in that enterprise, he 
will record, indeed, all that is interesting and 
important in military and political transac- 
tions; but he will not think any thing too 
trivial for the gravity of history, which is not 
too trivial to promote or diminish the happi- 
ness of man. He will portray in vivid colors 
the domestic society, the manners, the amuse- 
ments, the conversation of the Greeks. He 
will not disdain to discuss the state of agri- 
culture, of the mechanical arts, and of the 
conveniences of life. The progress of paint- 
ing, of sculpture, and of architecture, will 
form an important part of his plan. But 
above all, his attention will be given to the 
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history of that splendid literature from which 
has sprung all the strength, the” wisdom, 
the freedom, and the glory of the western 
world. 

Of the indifference on this T will 
not speak, for I cannot speak with fairness.—— 
It is a subject in which Liove to forget # 
nceuracy of a judge, in the vencration of 
worshipper and the gratitude of a child. 
we consider merely the subtlety ef 
tion, the force of imagination, the 
energy and elegance of expression, 
characterize the great works of Athenian ge- 
nius, we must pronotnce them intrinsically 
most valuable ; but what shall 
we reflect that from hence have sprung, direet- 
ly or indirectly, all the noblest creations of 
the human intellect; that from 
the vast arcomplishments and the brilliant 
fancy of Cicero, the withering fire of Juvenal ; | 
the plastic imagination of Dante; the humor 
of Cervantes; the comprehension of Baeon ; 
the wit of Butler; the supreme and universal | 
excellence of Shakspeare? All the triumphs 
of truth and genius over prejudice and powe 
in every country and in every age, have been | 
the triumphs of Athens.” Wherever a few 
great minds have made a stand against vio- 
lence and fraud, and the cause of liberty and 
reason, there has been her spirit in the midst 
of them; inspiring, encouraging, consoling ;-- 
by the lorely lamp of Erasmus; by the restless 
bed of Paseal; in the tribune of Mirabean: in 
the cell of Galileo; on the seaffold of Sidney. 
But who shall estimate her influence on pri-| 
vate happiness? Who shall say hoi many) 
thousands have been made wiser, happier, and 
better, by those pursuits in whieh has | 
taught mankind to engage; to how many the 
studies which took their rise from her have 
been wealth in poverty,—liberty in bondage,—- 
health in sickness,——-society in solitude. Her | 
power is indeed manifested at the bar; in the 
senate ; in the field of battle; i 
philosophy. But these are not 
Wherever literature consoles sorrow, or 
suages pain,—wherever it brings cate Lo | 
eyes which fail with wakefulness and tears, | 
and ache for the dark house and the long sleep, | 
—there is exhibited, in its noblest form, the 
immortal influence of Athens. 

The devise, in the Arabian tale, did not 
sitate to abandon to his comrade the camels | 
with their load of jewels and gold, while he re- 
tained the casket of that juice, 
which enabled him to behold at one glance all | 
the hidden riches of the universe. Surely it is 
no exaggeration to say, that noexternal advan- 
tage is to be compared with that purification 
of the intellectual eye, which gives us to con- 
template the infinite wealth of the mental 
world; all the hoarded treasures of the _ pri- 
meyal dynasties, all the shapeless ore of its 
yet unexplored mines. This the gift of 
Athens to man. Her freedom and her power 
have for more than twenty centuries been an- 
nihilated ; her people have degenerated into 
timid slaves; her language into a barbarous 
jargon; her temples have been. given up to the 
successive depredations of Romans, Turks, and 
Scotchmen ; but her intellectual empire is im- 


subject, 
ie 


disquits j= 
perfect 


hence were | 


she 


in the schools of 


her glory 


as 


1 
Ce 


mysterious 


18 





perishable. And, when those who have rival- 
led her greatness shall have shared her fate; 
when civilization and knowledge shall hay 


fixed their abode in distant continents; when 


the seeptre shail have passed away from Eng- 


which | 


We say ea 


| of mankind. 





= Fy when, seven, travelers trom distant 
regions shall in vain labor to decipher on some 
mouldering pedestal the name ef our proudest 
shall hear savage hymns chanted to 
some mishapen idol over the ruined dome of | 
our proudest temple; and shall ste a single | 
naked fisherman wash his nets in the river of | 


chief; 


the ten thousand masts,—her influence and her 


glory will stiil stirvive,—fresh in eternal yotith, 
exempt from titutability and deeay, immoria! 
as the intellectual principle from whieh they 
derived their origin, and over which they ex- 
ereise their contro}, 





We ‘ysoual 


er 


ECCENTRICITIES OF GREAT MEN. 


ee 


Many have exhibited foibles 


Sketches. 


and viees in 


proportion to the magnitude of the talents by 
which they were raised above other wen, lest, 


perhaps, they 
much above common humanity. 


might carry themselves too 
Pope was 


r,/ an epicure, and would be in bed at Lord Bo- 


lingbroke’s for days, unless he was told there 
were stewed lampreys for dinner, when he 
arose instantly, and came to the table. Even 
Sir Isaac Newton gave credit to the idle non- 
sense cf judicial astrology; he who first cal- 
culated the distance of the stars, and revealed 
the laws of motion by which the Supreme 
Being organizes and keeps in their orbi.s un- 


/numbered worlds ; be who revealed the mys- 


teries of the stars themselves. Dryden, Sir 
isane Newton's contemporary, believed in the 
same absurdity. The Duke of Marlborough, 
when visited by Prince Eugene, on the night 
before a battle, when no doubt the two gen- 
erals were in consultation upon a measure 
that might decide the fate of an empire, was 
heard to call his servants to account for light- 
ing up four candles in his tent upon the ocea- 
sion, and was actually once seen on horse- 
back darning his own gloves. Hobbes, who 
wrote the “ Leviathan,” a deist in ereed, hada 
inmost extraordinary belief in spirits and ap- 
paritions. Locke the philosopher—the matter 
of facet Locke, who wrote, and in fact estab- 
lished, the decision of things by the rule of 
right reasoa, laying down the rule itself—de- 
lighted in romances, and revelled in works of 
fiet! What was the great Lord Verulam ? 
Alas! too truly, the wisest, gr 
Cardinal Richelieu, the minister 

of a great empire, believed in the calculation 
nat Sir Thomas Moore burned the 
heretic to whom, in his writings, he gave full 
liberty of conscience. Alexander the Great 
was a drunkard, and slew his friends in his 
cups. Cvsar sullied the glory of his talents, 
by the desire of governing his country des- 
potically, and died the victim of his ambition, 
though one of the wisest, most accomplished 
and humane of conquerors. But we are tra- 
velling too far back for examples, which 
should be taken from later times. Dante be- 
lieved in his good angels, and was often ob- 
served to converse with what he fancied was 
a spirit or demon, which he declared he saw. 
Raphael, the most gifted artist the world ever 
produced, died at the age of thirty-seven, his 


on. 


of ivities. 


constitution weakene d by irregular living.— 


Dr. 
stilious. 
Paul’s C 


Samuel Johuson was noteriously super. 


athedral. was a b 


— 


He had a “plewrley 
lieved he was in 


once, Sale ta Paris, fal e-- 
a place where palm trees 
| grew, and that a woman in a romantic dress 
gave him dates. The next day he sent for 
| some dates, in full belief of their revealed vir- 
tues, atid they cured him. Dr. Halley had the 
ssme  sitperstitions bel ef, Melancthon be- 
lieved in dreams or app: and used to 
say that one eame to hin in his study, and 
tokl him to bid Guyt his friend, to go 
away for some time, as the Inquisition sought 
his life. His friend went aw ay in consequence, 

and thus, by aecident, really saved hislife. Ad- 
dison Was fond of the bottle, and is said to 
have shortened his days by it. Burns, the 
poet, was a hard drinker, and, there can be no 
doubt, wore out his constitution by his con- 
viviality. Goldsmith was a gamb ler, and the 
victim of the fraudulent. Prior was the dupe 
of a common woman, whom he believed to be 
an angel, Garrick was as vain as any woman, 
and equally loved flattery, Kneller’s vanity 
was such, that nothing was too gross for him 
to swallow. Porson, the first of Greek schol- 





itions, 


eve, 





ars, was a notorious tippler. 
eonmeynen pret intiiyierente= 


LAFITTE. 





“ Lafitte,” our companion coutinued grave- 
ly and deliberately, “was born in Bordeaux, 
and served his time at the blacksmith’s trade. 
He came to this country when quite a young 





jman, and kept : 


cate st, mcaii ‘st 





i little shop for some time on 
the Levee. Here he remained for several 
years, making an honest living at his trade, 
when, one day, he was persuaded by some 
Spaniards on the levee—some of whom are 
now living in your city, in wealth and respeet- 
ability—to go into the smuggling trade. He 
went into partnership with the owner of a 
vessel trading between New Orleans and the 
West India Islands. He remained in the city 
to dispose of the goods smuggled, whilst his 
partner managed the ship. Meeting with 
great success, he employed several other ves- 
sels, aid taking advantage of the confusion 
incident to the situation of Louisiana, in 
its transfer from Spain to Franee, and from 
France to the United States, he located him- 
self at Barataria, a bay opening into the Gulf 
of Mexico, where his vessels unloaded, and 
their cargoes were sent up in small boats and 
pirogues, through the bayous and canals, te 
the Mississippi, and were taken across the riv- 
er in boats, disguised as those of planters.— 
The articles thus smuggled were disposed of 
by numerous agents, and handsome profits 
were made upon them. After a while, the 
attention of the government being attracted 
to his operations, a naval force, under the 
command of Captain Patterson, was sent 
down to break them up. Lafitte and his men 
made out to escape, but all their property was 
confiscated, their houses burned to the ground, 
and not a vestage now remains of the estab- 
lishment. Thus drove out to sea, Lafitte’s 
men took to their vessels, and were dogging 
about the islands in the Gulf, when the Eng. 
lish invading force ariived at the mouth of the 
Mississippi. Proposals were then submitted 
to Lafitte. to allow him a handsome annuity 
and an honorable position in the English navy, 
if he would pilot the British foree up to the 





Sir Christopher Wren who built St. | 
sliever in dreams.— | 


city, or inform them of the most practicable 
route for reaching the city. Lafitte imme- 
diately wrote to Governor Claiborne of the 
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proposal, and begged to be permitted to fight 
under the flag of the United States. ‘The 
Governor submitted his petition to General 
Jackson, who freely granted his pardon, and 
gave them an honorable position in the lines 
on the 8thof January, when, in charge of the 
18th pounders, they did effective service. 

This is brieily the history of Lafitte. He 
has been much vilified and traduced. The 
criminality of his smuggling consisted in its 
being more open than much of the smuggling 
now carried on in your city. 


He was a tall rather raw-boned man, of | 


lively black eye, pleasing face, sallow com- 
plexion, and good address. There was noth. 
ing of the pirate or freebooter about him.— 
His nature was kind and benevolent, and his 
heart was in the right place. 








Atliscellann. 
- THE UPPER CRUST. _ 


“O, what a goodly outside, Falsehood hath.” 








The woman who makes the contemptible blunder 
In getting up pies, 

To shorten the upper crust more than the under, 
Is very unwise ; 

Not only penurious, meagre and mean, 

But called in the papers “ decidedly green.” 


But look thro’ this world, and you'll find that th 
upper 
Are even more short, 
More testy in temper, more stinted at supper, 
More bricf in retort— 
Besides, in their relish for splendor and hash, 
They often get short of health, ercdit and cash. 


The man of deception is ever a lover 
Wherever he’s found ; 

And life is a book in a fine showy cover, 
Most splendidly bound— 

Each leaf has an edging of gold, but within 

It is dark with inseriptions.of folly and sin. 


If strangers you meet at a wedding or party, 
Bestow not your trust, 

Your confidence, frank, unsuspecting and hearty, 
On short upper crust—- 

Or you'll learn that not pastry alone hath the sin 

Of an outside much better than what is within. 

You will find the same spirit pervading all classes, 
The high and the mean—- 

Like a rich satin cloak, it envelopes the masses, 
Over ragged moreen— P 

As a spotless false bosom may horror enclose, 

Ard gaiter-boots lace o’er detestable hose. 


There is counterfeit breeding in full cireulation, 
More brilliant than gold—- 

There’s counterfeit talent and false reputation, 
Most fair to behold ; 

And counterfeit wealth, with its glittering dust 

Allshowy without, like the rich upper crust. 


But give me the friend that is frank for a wonder, 
And trusty though rough—- 

W hose upper crust proves very much like the under 
And neither is tough : 

Let us win what we can of the graces of art, 

But pledge for them never the truth of the heart 


(——_ = » 
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LIFE. 


For life in general there is but one deeree. 
Youth is a blunder ; manhood a struggle ; old 
age aregret. Do not suppose, that I hold that 
youth is genius; all that I say is, that genius, 
when young, is divine. Why, the greatest 
captains of ancient and modern times, both 
conquered Italy at fiev-and-twenty! Youth, 
extreme youth, overthrew the Persian Empire. 
Don John of Austria won Leparto, at twenty- 
five—the greatest battle of modern times ; had 
it not been for the jealousy of Philip, the next 
year he would have been Emperor of Mauri- 
tania; Gaston de Faix, was only twenty-two, 
when he stood a victor on the plain of Rave- 
na. Every one remembers Coude and Rocroy 
at the same age. Gustavus Adolphus died at 
thirty-eight. Lock at his captains; that won- 
'derful Duke of Meimar, only thirty-six when 
| he died. 
‘died at forty-five. Cortes was a little more 

than thirty when he gazed upon the golden 
cupolas of Mexico. When Maurice of Sax- 
ony, died at thirty-two, all Europe acknowl- 
edged the.loss of the greatest Captain and 
profoundest statesman of the age. But take 
the most illustrious achievements of civil pru- 
Innocent HL, the greatest of the 
| popes, was despot of Christendom at thirty- 
| seven, John de Medici was a cardinal at fif- 
| teen, and Guieciardini tells us, baffled with his 
state craft, Ferdinand of Arragon himselfi— 
He was pope as Leo X., at 37. Luther rob- 
bed him even of his richest province at thirty- 
‘five. Take Ignatius Loyola and John Wesley, 
they worked with young brains. 











' dence. 


Tonatius 


Barrier himself, after all his miracles, | 


cee 


cens, the Knights of Malta, the army and navy 
in the serviee of the English republic, are in- 
stances to show, to what an exalted height 
valor or bravery or courage may be raised by 
artificial means.—John Adams, 





Man conceives fortune, but Woman con- 
duets it. 

It is the spirit of man that say, “I will be 
great ;” but it is the sympathy of woman that 
usually makes him so.—Jbid. 





Ah! why should enthusiam ever die! Life 
is too short to be little. Man is never so 
manly as when he feels deeply, acts boldly, 
and expresses himself with frankness and with 
fervor.— Ibid. 





WOMAN. 

A Woman is the most inconsistent com- 
pound of obstinacy and self-sacrifice that I 
am acquainted with. She would permit her 
head to be cut off, for the sake of her husband, 
by the Parisian executioners, but not the hair 
upon it; she ean also deny herself mueh for 
the sake of others, but nothing for her own 
sake; for a sick person she is capable of de- 
priving herself of three nights’ sleep ; but for 
the sake of her own night’s rest she cannot 
break off one minute sooner her nap out of bed. 
Though neither spirits nor butterflies have a 
stomach, they cannot possibly eat less than 
the woman who is going to a ball or to the 
altar, or who is cooking for guests ; but should 
the doctor and her own body be the only just 
cause and impediment why she should not eat 
an Esau’s mess, she devours it directly. . The 
self-sacrifice of men shows itself in exact 
contraries.—Jean Paul. 





was only thirty when he made his pilgrimage, | 


and wrote the “ Spiritual Exercises.” Paves! 
I 


wrote a great work at sixteen, the greatest of 


| Frenchmen, and died at thirty-seven ! 
| Ah! that fatal thirty-seven, which reminds 
jme of Byron, greater even as a man than as 
| a writer. 
pencil of Raphael when he painted the pala- 
‘ces of Rome? He died too at thirty-seven. 
Richelieu was seeretary of state at thirty-one. 
| 
| ters before other men leave off cricket ; Gra- 
tus was in great practice at seventeen, and 
|attorney-general at twenty-four. But it is 
needless to multiply instances. ‘The history 
of heroes, is the history of youth—D’Jsraeli 


HUMAN NATURE. 

Human nature with all its infirmities and 
'depravation, is still capable of great things. 
| 


‘and of goodness, which, we have reason to 
| believe, appear respectable in the estima- 
tion of superior intelligences. Education 
‘makes a greater difference between man and 
man, than nature has made between man and 
brute. The virtues and powers to which men 


It is capable of attaining to degrees of wisdom 


stant discipline, are truly sublime and aston- 
ishing. 
the deep sagacity which may be acquired by 
long habits of thinking and study. 
common mechanics and artisans are proofs of 
the woandarfnl dA. wtarttuy aannired he 


Was it experience that guided the | 


There are Bolingbroke and Pitt, beth minis- | 


may be trained, by early education and con-| 
Newton and Locke are examples of! 


Nay, your| 


We are all like the Adam of the epie poem ; 
and look upon our first night as the last day, 
and the setting of the sun as the setting of 
the world. We all grieve for our friends as 
if there were no better future yonder, and 
grieve for ourselves as if there were no better 
here; for all our passions are, by birth, athe- 
ists and unbelievers.— Ibid. 





— 

| Panacea. 

| The following are only a few of the won- 

ders related by a late paper,concerning a new- 

ly invented pill. We fear, however, they may 
be exaggerated. 
“One single pill, worn in each pocket, will 
| instantly give ease and elasticity to the tight- 
est pantaloons. 

_ A little quantity will create an appetite in 
the most delicate stomach, or physic a horse. 
They will, also, be four d to give a rich flavor 
to apple dumplings, and a particular zest to 

| pickled oysters; they will thicken soup, re- 

duce corpulent persons, and are excellent bait 
for mouse traps.” 





+ Qe 


Woman in Different Countries. 


At Cairo a woman is an idolized slave; at 

Milan, or Florence, a cherished article of do- 
'mestic chattel ; in London, a reasoning, per- 
haps. sometimes even an arguing associate ; 
tn NW Wial as . in equ i}. and more ofter 


fads 


= 
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A stout heart, a clear conscience, and never despair 


~~ W. L. PALMER 
is our agent ; 


the Syracuse House, No, 2, Salina St. 


The Proprietor, or one of the Editors, may usu- | day evening. 


ally be found at their private office, 


tae Corner of Warren and Fayette Sts.,_ &7 


Teachers’ 
| Oct. Ist, at 10 o'clock, A. M., at Market Hall, in 


| le cture during the session. 


Teachers’ Institute. 
The Fall Session of the Onondaga County 
Institute, wili commence on -Monday, 


' the city of Syracuse. The Business Committee 


have made arrangements for a very interesting and | 


| profitable session. Rev. Theodore Parker, of Bos- | 
is expected to leeture before the Institute, on Mon- 
Ifon. Salem Town, Rev. 8. J. May, 
Wm. 


KF. Phelps and_ 


| Moral and Intellectual Improvement. 


ae 





| We have before called the attention of the Young 
Men of our city, to the subject of forming an As- 
sociaton for the purpose of securing a course of 
Literary and Scientific Lectures during the coming 
winter. As the time approaches for commencing 
such a course, we again advert to in the hope that 


Office between the West doors of | ton, one of the most original thinkers of the age, | it may be produstive of action on the part of those 


whom it most concerns, 
For years past we have had no lack of amuse- 


| C. B. Sedgwick, Esq., and others, are expected to | ments, and means to waste the time, during our 


winter evenings. Theatrical pottorennaits es, Negro 


over ©. 8. Sumner’s Store, and opposite the E pis- | Silas T. Bowen, of the State Normal School, will Concerts, Magical displays, and the like, have mul- 


copal (St. Paul’ s) Ohurch. | 


50 Agents Wanted, 
TO CANVASS FOR 


THE LITERARY UNION, 


To whom a liberal commission will be given; ora 
salary, on being assured of their fitness for the bu- 
siness. 





CHANGES. 


It becomes our duty to announce to our readers, 
the retirement from the Union of Mr. W. W. 
Newman, our former associate in the editorial and 
proprietary duties of the paper. We do this with 
unfeigned regret, as we jlose thereby the compan- 
ionship of one who has been for years a personal 





friend, and fer whom continued acquaintance has 
inspired increasing regard. We wish to bear un- 
equivocal tesfimeny to his ability, uprightness, and 
disinterested philanthropy. 

This change is not sudden, but occasioned by ac- 
cumulating causes not necessary to be mentioned 
here. These are entirely of a business character, 
and such that we cannot but grant the wisdom of 
his course. We do this the more readily, as he 
will still yield us the strong support of his pen, and 
that, we trust, more often than before, thus increas- 
ing the influence of the paper rather than dimin- 
ishing it. And in addition, we have already en- 
gaged the services of a gentleman in whose ability 
asa writer we have the utmost confidence, to aid 
us in our labors. 

The spirit of the paper will remain the same, tho’ 
its arrangement will be somewhat changed. Mea- 
sures have been taken which will furnish its.col- 
umns with more original matter, and more of the 
best from foreign standard publications. We as- 
sure our friends who are interested in the ‘ Union’ 
as a philanthropic agent, that we shall continually 
add to its interest and usefulness ; and;to this end, 
we ask their assistance in all proper and practica- 
ble ways. If the strong, gencrous, enlightened 
workers of ‘ Young America’ would but apply the 
energies which daily and hourly rebel against su- 
pine inactivity, te the support of a paper which is 
their organ because independent, they—not we— 
might make it known and felt as far as there are 
human sympathies and wrongs. 

ik Jl 

It was remarked of Mrs. Partington that she 
particularly enjoyed the Fair. A  cotemporary 
gives one of her colloquies, as follows : 

“Them are very fat critters,” remarked Mrs. 
Partington as she stood viewing a yoke of splendid 
steers. ‘ Yes’m,”’ replied the farmer, “‘ and would 
you believe it, mam, they were fattened on nothin’ 
but oat straw, and it hadn’t been threshed, nei- 








ther.”’ “ You don’t say so!’’ said she, and for a 

moment doubt of the probability of the story occu- | 
pied her mind; it was but fora moment Well 

[ never ! mtinued she, and turned aside 


be present and ile charge of classes. It is hoped | 
that teachers will attend promptly. 
R, R. STETSON, 
Secretary. 
Syracuse, Sept. 20, 1849. 
<@- 


An Editorial Convention 








Was ‘held in our City last week. It was at- | 
tended by Editors from various parts of the State, 
and presided over by Mr. Platt, of Poughkeepsie. 
Their object was to confer together and unite upon 
a course of action relative to grading the rates of 
postage on newspapers according to the distance,— 
country journals, in their opinion, being oppressive- 
ly burdened by the present Postal Laws; and in 
furtherance of the object, a set of Resolutions, an 
Address to Editors, and a Memorial to Congress, 
were atlopted,—and a Committee appointed to col- 
leet and dissentinate statistics and information, and 
in all other proper ways, push the project to its 
consummation. 


———_—---_—+ «Ge 


Electrical | Psychology. 


Dr. Dods has continued his lectures for several 
Ile 
says much that we all feel to be true, and much 
which yet needs demonstrating. 


evenings this week to overflowing audiences. 


His experiments 
are performed in such a manner as utterly to for- 
bid the idea of deception, for his subjects are taken 
from the audience, and are persons well known in 
Whatever is the nature of the influ- 
which the Dr. exerts over his subjects, the 
Should his theory of 
disease prove-truc, a-new era is about to dawn in 
medical 


community. 
ence 
effect.is perfectly wonderful. 
science ; and should it prove false, a new 
problem is presented to the mental Philosopher, of 
explaining the phenomena which he presents.— 


Should the lectures continue, we can only say, go | 


and see for yourselves. 





=@er-- -—- —— 


The following should have been served to our 
readers last week : 

Discussinc a Custarp.—The Syracuse Liter- 
ary Union publishes a poem of this title, as though 
it were original, in its columns. 
that that rich custard belongs to the Mirror.--—N. 
Y. Eve. Mirror. 

—We would suggest that our friend has discov- 
ered a mare’s nest. The morceau was not pub- 
lished by us as original, but as selected. We lay 
no claim to the preparation of the custard—we are 
content to serve it up to our readers as coming 
from another refectory. We found it without cre- 
dit, and had no intuition to tell usits origin. We 
rejoice to ‘have discovered its source, and announce | 
it with great pleasure ; it being the only original | 

' w in the Mirro that 


therwiske } Will our neighbor ma 


poem we ever Kné or, excelle it as 
papel 


AnArroot 


We beg to say | 


tiplied upon us, and scarcely an evening passes but 
| some exhibition either simply moves mirth or pan- 
| | ders to the lower passions. We believe that this 
great evil should be corrected; that our youth 
should be taught that an evening assembly does 
not necessarily imply a corrupt one; that proper 
appliances for ministering to the intellect, will res- 
| cue many from haunts of vice. The Lowell Insti- 
ute, in Boston, is nightly thronged by thousands, 
‘listening to lectures from the first minds of the age, 
while theatres .at the same place only maintain a 
This fgct ie worth volumes 





precarious existence. 
of theory. 

Will not the Press of the city speak on this syh- 
| ject, and help along the work? 





wee 
Mrs. Partington was very much annoyed at not 
| receiving an expected message by Telegraph dur- 
|ing the Fair. She supposed, however, she said, 
| that it was all owing to the eccentricity of the air ; 
the dry weather having destroyed the nectaabiity 





humility of the atmosphere, and thus intercepted 
the flow of the vital fluid. 


<-@- -— - 


LOCAL ITEMS. 


Unfortunate. 
The cars, which are getting noted for their bad 


tricks of late, at noon, the other day, carried off a 
young lady of this city, who was married in the 
morning to a gentleman from South Carolina, while 
he was bidding his host good bye. Although 
“true love never did run smooth,” it must have 
run fast in this instance for the lady was on board 
of the express train. A telegraphic dispatch ar- 
rested her at Utica, and the gentleman after pass- 
ing a very agreeable afternoon took the early 
evening train for that place. We hope this little 
cross thus early, will be ominous of nothing byt 
good. 

Dr. Dods 

Has secured a class in Electrical Psychology, 
among some of our most intelligent citizens. 
The State Fair 

Brought among usa full complement of burglars 
who are trying to make it -profitable to remain,— 
Look out for them, 

A Man, 

| Qn Monday, by a sudden lurch of a boat, was 
thrown into the canal, and drowned before he could 
be reseued, 

A Woman, 

Mrs. Fisher, residing near the lock, was so bad- 
ly'burned, on Thursday week, by her apparel catch- 
ing fire, that she died on the Sunday afterwards. 
Her husband and four children—one a babe—are 
left. 

‘Rev. Theodore Parker, 

Of Boston, will preach at the Unitarian Church, 

before the Teachers’ 





ind will leeture 


Monday 


to-morrow 


Institut. the first evening of the Ses 


- 
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Communication. 


eee 


the rising generation. very body is praising the 


and thriving city of Syra- 
I[er streets and sidewalks, her improve- 


ments of the ereek and salt sprinklings of the streets, 





eee 


| liberality of the young 
* adenend Sept. 20, 1849. | euse. 
Messrs. Evitons ;— 

Ina late number of your paper I noticed an ap- 
peal to our citizens and city fathers, in favor of Pub- 
lic Education, The positions assumed by your cor- 
respondent are mostly correct, and his article on 
the whole [like exceedingly well. There is a truth 
and pertinency about it, enthusiastically expressed, 
which under some cireumstances might prove an 
effectual appeal ; but, for one reason, it will entirely 
fail of accomplishing its object. The writer has 
entirely mistaken the spirit of the manufactur- 
ers of public opinion for our city. To suppose | 
that they can fora moment be warmed by enthusi- | when not one half of the children can at present be 
asm, or influenced by the mere consideration of | accommodated. 
right, is in the highest degree absurd, and argues 
a great want of knowledge of the history of our in- 
fant city since its birth. 

The charter found some of our schools enjoying 
& reputation of being among the first in the State, 
but instead of progressing and daily growing better 
they are really retrograding. Select schools have 
even better patronage than befure,—Parochial 
schools are multiplying,—and people, distrustful of 
the policy pursued, are clamoring for the old district 
system. Now there is something wrong, for every 
thing human, founded upon justice, truth, and hu- 
manity is progressive. Let us then look the matter | 
boldly in the face, and investigate the cause of this 
wrong, and eradicate it if possible. Does it lie in 
the Board of Education? As a general thing I 


emulation. 
that hundreds of children never see the inside of a 





all vicious influences, to fill the jails and State Pri- 
sons of the next generation, while our liberal city 
does not take as much notice of them as of the 
swine in the streets. 


| 
| 
| 


‘the city could give $1,000 for preparation for the 





spacious streets, whisper to them that the same 
men who erected these temples, and who are lav- 
ishing their taoney like water to make them costly | 
and elegant, and all in the name of the poor des- | 








per to them, I say, that these same men defeated | 
|a plan to rescue a few hundred miserable children | 
from the streets, and they will wonder that Tea- | 
ven’s lightning does not prostrate to the dust, “ al- 
tars raised to the praise of Almighty God from rob- 
beries of his own children.’”? The fact that a ma- 
|jority of the members of the Board of Education 
who have children, are patrons and supporters of | 


private schools, may be significant. Their inter- 
believe the members of this Board have been con- | ests are not with the Public Schools ,—taxation is | 


scientious men, working for the good of the schools, | as annoying to them as to others,—they constantly 


he! ? is ° 
and giving as much unremunerated time as could | feel the force of the moneyed spirit which seeks to 
be expected from men of business. 


The action of | 
the Board is also measurably controlled by other in- 


fluences to which I shall refer soon. Are the teach- 
ers in fault? and do they eling to old abuses, re- 
tarding reform instead of being its ministers? Our 
teachers have usually sustained a high reputation 
abroad, and among the friends of education gene- 
rally, and [ hear of no fault, save that of doimg too 
much. The cause lies deeper. 








eontrol their election and public sentiment, and we 
cannot expect that any but philanthropists will give 
the great amount of time absolutely necessary to 
devise means for the intellectual training of nearly | 
four thousand children. 

Your correspondent talks of a Fligh School! 
What, in the name of all that is good, do we want 
sucha school until all our children have the advan- 
It does not come | tage of the elementary schools! 
up in any man or set of men, so that we can point | cram a few favorites with spices and sweet meats, 


our finger and say, there it lies; but itis the spirit | leaving hundreds to perish for want of bread ? 


that dislikes taxation, that hates every thing which} Judging from the safely conclude 





past we may 
costs money, save that which ministers to its own | that our Public Schools will not flourish until, 


pride, that opposes all progress, and sacrifiess the} 1, The people refuse to be guided and control- 
eternal destiny of human souls to fill its coffers. In 


short, it is the spirit of mammon opposing and fight- 
ing all the saving influences of humanity, emanat- 
ing from the spirit of Christ. 

Can this spirit ever acknowledge the great max- 
im that your correspondent lays down, “ That Ed- 
ucation of the Intellect and Heart of man is 
paramount to all other objects?” Wet me state 
a few facts. In one district in this city, with nearly 
nine hundred pupils, between the ages of five and 
sixteen, there are accommodations in the school 
house for only a little more than three hundred, and | 
many other districts are nearly in as bad condition. 
In the whole city last year were reported thirty | 
seven hundred children, and in ali the szhool 
houses,accommodations for only fourteen hundred 


ed by the spirit of mammon, and human souls are 
considered of more importance than dollars ; 

The members of the Board of Education have 
their interest in the Public Schools; 


enough to make the welfare of the schools para- 
mount to all selfish considerations ; 

4. Sufficient pecuniary inducement is offered to | 
secure the best intellect for teachers, and not per- 
mit it as now to descend to the professions, too of- 
ten to fatten upon the crimes, the dissipations, and 











the superstitions of community. 
When these things come about, as they 





Yet with these facts staring them in the face,a con- | tem of Public Schools appreciated and supported 
gregation of our moneyed men, claiming to repre- | as it ought—our Primary Schools sufficient in 
sent the voice of the city, voted down a proposition | number and commodious,—our higher departments, 

to raise an extra $1,000 to build an additional | presided over by intellect and genius, and the | 
school house. The reason given for pursuing this | crowning excellence of our High School, free alike | 
niggardly policy was, forsooth, that the city was al-|to the rich and poor, where inducements will be 
ready in debt for certain highway repairs, and the 
tax would be an intolerable burden, 
such worldly reasoning, 


given for superior mental culture, and scholars fit- 
| . . 
ted for the performance of their duties in life. Pri- | 


Shame on} 
that would permit a slight | vate and Parochial Schools will then be broken up! 





additional tax to outweigh the dearest interests of 


| her liberality to supply gas, and to entertain distin- | 
guished strangers, have excited praise, envy, and | 

, oe 
Yet strangers would searecly believe | 


school house, and are growing up, surrounded by | 
They would wonder too that | 
fair, and refuse the same sum for a school house, | 

When people admire our costly temples erected | 


to the worship of God, our stately edifices and | 


pised Nazarine,who went about doing good,—whis- | 


| 
ee 


Do we wish to! 


3. Some man is connected with the system who | 
has foresight enough to see its wants, wisdom | 
| enough to provide for them, and disinterestedness | 


y assured- | 
.| ly will in the fullness of time, we shall see our sys- | 


forever, and people of all parties and creeds will 
join hans in support of the Public Schools, which 
will be considered, as they trily ate, the only safe 
guards of religion and liberty, and the one thing 
truly great in America. Cuitus: 
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NOTICES. 


Lirret.’s Living Ace, No. 280. 

Life of Dr. James Macdonald ; Mem- 
oirs of the House of Orleans ; The Legoff Family ; 
Walpole’s Four Years in the Pacific ; European 
Affairs ; Liberty at Rome; Poctry, &e. 


AAALO 


Contents : 


| 
! 








Tue Norra Britisn Review. 

We have just received from Messrs. Leonard, 
Seott & Co., the August No. of this sterling peri- 
odical. The article upon German Socialism is 
conservative of course, for its advocates are too 
much tinetured with the republican spirit to be 
great favorites of the Review. Swift and his Bi- 
ographers; Our Slave Trade Policy; and The 
Slavonians of Eastern Europe, are unusuaily strong 
‘articles. The Review of the U. S. Exploring Ex- 
| pedition i is avery candid one, and will convey more 
positive knowledge to the guna reader than a 
perusal of the work itself. 


| 


} 


Gepey for October ; 

Besides its usually rich embellishments, it con- 
| tains a portrait of Fredrika Bremer. This alone to 
Home,” will be worth the price of 
The literary matter is such as we al- 
ways expect from Godey. 


| the lovers of “ 
| 
the number. 


| 
le 9. TT 
| Sarrarn’s Union Maaazine, for Oct., 


Ilas an unusually rich table of contents, and the 


embellishments are fine, but it arrived too late to 
} 


receive an extended notice this week. 





Tue Messace Birp;: 
Journal. 


a Literary and Musical 
| 
| vo. of this 
It appears to be devoted especially to Mu- 
. sic, and if we are to judge of its merits by its me- 


We have just reecived the third N 


| sheet. 


chanical execution, we should say that it is sur- 
passed by no paper in the country. Its literary 
contents seem to be in no wise inferior, and all lov- 
‘ers of musie will do well to lend a helping hand.— 
Published semi-monthly, by M. T. Brockelbank 
| and Co., at $1,25 per an. Office, 239 Broadway, 
|New York. 

| Subscriptions received at Allen & Hough’s Mu- 

sie Store. 
——ditimne~ 


"INTELLIGENCE. 


The “Sketches of Modern Reforms and Re- 
formers in Great Britain and Ireland,’ by Henry 
|B. Stanton, which have appeared for some time 





{ 


past in the National Era, are to be published in a 
| distinct volume by the Harpers. 
Ticknor, Reed & Fields, of Boston, are about to 


issue “ Old Portraits and Modern Sketches,” By 
| J. G. Whittier. 
| DPDeatna or Henry Cotman.—A late steamer 


| brought the sad intelligence of the death of Rev. 
Henry Colman, author of “ Familiar Letters from 
Europe,” and of many well known contributions 
| to the agricultural literature of the country. Mr. 
Coleman had engaged a passage for his return in 
the steamer, but died at Islington, near London, 
the day before 


she sailed, 
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Imrontant Works In Press.— George P. Put- 


mam, 155 Broadway, bus the following important | 


works in press; 


The illustrated Knickerbocker. The History of 


New York, from the beginning of the world to the | 


end of the Dutch dynasty. 


perior engravings on wood, and a large illustration | 


on stone, from a drawing by Heath, of London, a 


humorous representation ef Peter Stuyvesant’s | 


army. 

The Tilustrated Tales of a Traveller. 
‘Traveller, by Washington Irving. 

‘The Illustrated Sketch Book. —( A new edition.) 
The Sketch Book, by Washington Irving. 

The Illustrated Goldsmith.—Oliver Goldsmith. 
A Biography, by Washington Irving, with about 
40 illustrations. 

The Illustrated Scripture Gift Book, Edited by 
Mrs. E. F. Ellett, comprising oviginal articles by 
Rev. Dr. Bethune, Rev. H. Field, Rev. Mr. Bur- 
chard and other eminent Divines. 

Family Pictures from the Bible—Being the let- 
ter press only of the above work. 

The Iustrated Monuments of Egypt—Egypt 
and its Monuments, as illustrative of Scripture His- 
tory; by the Rev. Dr. Hawks. 

The Mlustrated Nineveh. Layard’s Nineveh 
and its remains, with 103 illustrations on wood and 
stone, 2 vols. in one. 

The Fountain of Living Waters. 
man. 


Tales of a 


By a Lay- 
In a neat and elegant Presentation Volume. 
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News. 


Se eee ee ~~ 


Carefully condensed for the Literary Union. 


~~ 
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FOREIGN. 
By the Steamship Cambria. 


England. 

Samucl Gurney, the first bill-broker of the king- 
dem, prophecies national bankruptcy to Great Brit- 
ain. The London Times gives great weight to 
the opinion, and says, but “may it not be in our 
time that Pennsylvania shall he enabled to retort 
the charge of Repudiation |” 


Ireland. 

Kvictions continue. The chief topie of impor- 
tance is the extensive organization of secret socie- 
ties to resist the payment of rent. 

France. 

A deputation of the Peace Congress waited on 
the President of the Republic. He conversed with 
them for some time on the possibility of a general 
disarming among the principal nations, and on the 
numerous advantages which would result there- 
from to the finances, manufactures, morality and 
tranquillity of the population. —- 

The President left Paris on the 2d inst., for 
Epernay, to open that section of the Paris and 
Strasbourg Roilway. He was received by the peo- 
ple and clergy with “ Vive Napoleon,” and oeca- 
sionally “ Vive la Empereur ;’’ the military greet- 
ed him with “ Vive la Republique.” 

Proudhon is ‘opposed to the Peace @ongress, and 
call it “a piece of Malthusian Juggling.”’ 

Pecuniary aid, by opening a national subscrip- 
tion,has been tendered to Lamartine that he might 
save his patrimonial estate ; but he has refused to 
accept it. 

The cholera is on the increase, and several dis- 
tinguished persons have been carried off by it. 

The Council-General of the Department of Cher 
has decided to advise the revision of the Constitu- 
tion in 1852, that is when, legally, the revision can 
take place. 


THE LITERARY UNION. 


Ilustrated with 15 su- | 
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dent of the United States to recognize the Govern- 
ment, in the event of one being established, and to 


Italy. 
Veniee is deelared to be under Martial Law by 


the Military Governor, Gorgskoski. welcome her first into the family of nations. 


New York, Sept. 24—3 P. M. 
The Journal of Commerce has a Telegraphic 
| despatch from Washington, announcing that there 


has been a sharp correspondence between Mr. 
.? ara moda) a ( ols ry > ePKXCeEn- | -. *,° ° -« 
sians are marching back to Poland, with the excep | Clayton and the British Minister, 


It is yet undecided whether the Pope willaecept 
the conditions submitted to him and return to Rome 
Hiungary. 

There is no more fighting in Hungary. The Rus- 


| 


Mr. Crompton 
ition of three corps. 


It is believed some high grounds have been taken 
ates, that the | by this Government in opposition to the exclusive 
ussians will leave 60,000 men in Hungary dur- | protection of Great Britain. 


| The Independence, of Brussels, st 


R 
ing the winter. A correspondent of the Tribune, writing from 
Kossuth, Bem, and Dembinski, with 20 to 30 | Washington, on the 23d, says :—The French affair 
| followers, escaped to Wallachia, a Turkish Pro- has nearly subsided, It is asserted that M. Poussin 
vince. As Austrian subjects in Turkey are under | regrets extremely ie occurrence which has au 
Austrian jurisdiction, by former treaty, Austria | 04 co entirely to his disadvantage ; and that ‘he 
will doubtless demand them, but whether Turkey | has authorized a friend, a gentleman from New 
will yield them up remains to be seen. York, to make all necessary or suitable apologies 
| to the President, and to Mr. Clayton. 
| Quenec, Sept. 22. 
Th. | A destructive fire oceurred in this city to-day, 
It is said that’ Russia intends to indemnify her- | consuming before it was subdued, twenty-five build- 
self for her crane intervention - Hungary, by | ings. The loss is estimated at £25,000, whieh 
claiming part of Gallicia in the East, and in the! was mostly covered by insurance. 
West the city of Cracow and its territories. Burier Divorce Case.—The Court of Com- 
A letter from Arad, states, that after giving up | mon Pleas has decided in favor of the petition of 
the dictatorship to Gorgey, Kossuth enrolled him- | pieree Butler, asking for a divorce from his wife 
self as a simple soldier in the artillery, and actual- | yrs. Fanny Kemble Butlers Phe divorce is a. 
ly served during the few days whieh preecded the lute, and gives to each entite freedom, as if no mar- 
capitulation at Villagos. riage had ever taken place. 
Russia, exnoenantonencnenuaii iitpintntintininttahs 
The Emperor Nicholas, overflows with eestatic EXTRACTS. 
gratitude to Count Paskiewitch, for his services in 
Hungary, and decrees: That all troops shall and 
ought to show him, even in the place in which I 
may reside, the same martial honors which the 
law reserves for myself alone. 


| 
| 





Gorgey has been pardoned by the Austrian 
Government,—yet this fact is not a sure preof that 
he was bribed. 








Garisatpi’s Escare.—We clip the following 
account from the T'ribune, for which it was trans- 
lated from the Opinione of Turin. 

“Garibaldi has written to his mother at Nice, 
that he is safe and sound at Venice with his fami- 
ly and his followers. It ie untrue that one of his 
sons went to meet him with an American vessel. 
His oldest son, who bears the name of Menotti 
Garibaldi is but cight years old. He was with him, 
as well as a younger son, named Riciotta, his little 
daughter Teresita, and his wife. During the 
march from Rome to Venice, which is about 400 
miles, he fought the French once, and the Aus- 
trians four times. The greater part of the men 
who had followed him were unable to bear such 
fatigue, and either went home to their families or 
laid down their arms on the Territory of San Ma- 
rino. 

However, they took care to protect the embark- 
ation of their Chief by drawing upon themselves 
the attention of the Austrians, which they did by 
performing a variety of revolutions in the neighbor- 
ing mountains. Garibaldi kept about two hundred 
men determined to live or die with him. He took 


with him all the prisoners in the jails on theroad 
where he panel put on them the red uni- 
forms of his soldiers. At Casenatico he embarked 
them on board the largest vessels he could find, 
and they put out on the high seas, The Austrian 
ships at once gave chase. At the same time Gari- 
baldi, in the lightest craft, was sailing along in 
shoal water. Three times he had to seek the 
shore, to re-embark afterward, Thus he passed 
through a thousand perils, and arrived at B 

la. The Venetians being informed before , 
had sent there some small vessels to meet him.— 
During this whole journey he maintained a very 
severe discipline ; ten men were shot because they 
were found to have in their knapsacks articles ta- 
ken from the country people. Garibaldi, the de- 
fender of the rich Montivideo, is without fortune, 
and cares little for that. He is a true Italian of the 
antique race,” 


Austria. 

The Emperor, Francis Joseph, congratulates his 
army on the glory they have covered themselves 
with, in humbling Hungary and extinguishing re- 
publicanism, as he hopes, for ever. 

One Day Latrer.—France.—The special in- 
structions sent by the French Government to Gen. 
Roslotand at Rome, form the chief subjects of con- 
versation. They are said to exhibit great firmness 
and spirit on the part of the French Government, 
who are determined that the College of Cardinals 
shall not again assume the exciusive power in secu- 
lar affairs, that they had previously so much 
abused. 

The Pope, it is said, intends to place himself un- 
der the protection of the Austrian flag. 


<«=@-- 
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More Reaction.—A Black Emperor.—The 
New York Express says, that accounts had reach- 
ed Kingston, Jamaica, to the 28th ult., from Port 
au Prince, of more massacres of Haytians who had 
been opposed to president Souloque’s government. 
| The particulars have not reched us, but we learn 
‘that to appease his wrath the people consented that 
he should take upon himself the title of emperor of 
| Hayti, and he had accordingly assumed that high 
| funetion, under the title of “ Faustin I.” 

Joun Mircnett.—The distinguished Irish pa- 
triot was at Pernambuco, on the 21st of July, the 
vessel which bore him from Bermuda having put 
into the former port for refreshments. His health 

had much improved.—Organ. 
Tue IfunGaRrtAN INDEPEND- 
| ence.—The Philadelphia North American says, | 














RECOGNITION OF 


!that more than three months ago, an intelligent 








‘agent of our Government was 3,000 miles on his 
| way to Hungary, with instructions from the Presi- 
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Editorial Correspondence. 


ALLL LLLP LPL PO OS 


New York, Saturday, Sept. 22d, 1849. 

Imagine me, my dear Union, in a state between 
sleeping and waking, seated at a writing table, 
with the vain purpose of sketching the events of 
the last two days in tangible form. It is eleven 
o’¢lock, and no inspiration visits me; ergo, I'll 
write without it. 

On leaving Syracuse on Tifwraday evening, I 
settled myself complacently back in my seat, with 
the flattering anticipation of a quiet sleep during 
thenight. Away went the iron horse at a very 
respectable gallop, and I was fast sinking into a 
state of blissful unconsciousness, when a hand, very 
gently laid on my shoulder, summoned back my 
senses to their duties. I had before noticed a hat- 
ted and great-coated man, walking several times 
uneasily past; amd now saw his face in flattering 
proximity with my own, while, in the most 
depreeatory, and yct confidential tone, he inquired, 

“ Pray sir, is this seat engaged ?”’ 

“JT should think it was, sir,’ I answered, in a 
tone which might have expressed something both 
of astonishment and sarcasm ; for, thought I, an 
engaging person he must take me fur, truly, if 
my own oceupaney of my own seat does not ren- 
der his query most ingenuously simple. And so 
he scemed immediately to think ; for he slid away 
with an embarrassed laugh and half uttered, apolo- 
gy, and I, after a little demonstration of mirthful- 
ness, went to sleep, as I should like to do now. 

The next noteworthy incident was our arrival 
about 3 o’clock, A. M., at the Albany depot; a 
circumstance which made it indispensable for me 
to awake and arise. This was early rising with a 
vengeance. With my companion, I sought the 
Stanwix ; and my temper, never too amiable, and 
somewhat damaged already, was completely ruined 
by the fresh affliction of a cold house and a sleepy 
landlord. We left in disgust, to experience a cli- 
max in finding at the Delavan, a colder room and 
sleepier host. This completely finished me; the 
cold air operated on me as cold water does on the 
convicts. The social excitement assumed a reac- 
tionary form, and I became good-natured ! 


During the forenoon, I visited the Normal 
School, for the first time since occupying the new 
building. This is indeed a splendid structure ; 
the rooms large and symmetrial, and the arrange- 
ment admirably convenient. I trust that the pu- 
pils may carry away such lessons in architectural 
taste and utility, as shall soon act visibly on the 
new school houses which we see all over the State 
replacing the old huts. 


The school commenced with more pupils this 
term than ever before, but has been considerably 
reduced by Cholera. All the machinery works 
perfectly, giving a lesson of order which I wish all 
might learn. At a future time, and when awake, 
I shall describe its chief features. 


On arriving in New York this morning, I book- 
ed myself at Tayxor’s, in Cortland St., to which 
I had been recommended. I should do less than 
justice, did I neglect to speak of the house as it 
deserves. Everything is regular and well ordered 
—your wants are quietly satisfied, almost before 
you know them. Serupulous neatness, and all 
the essential features of New England housewifery, 
together with the most reasonable prices, cannot 
fail to recommend it to all who once enjoy 
them. 


New York has bravely reeovered from her Chol- 
era, for never did I see life more aetiyely energizing 


ee 
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| 

| every part of her system. All are busy—all scem- 
ingly pleased. Bat 
,come to look a little more critically, we catch a 


This is the general view. 
| glimpse of beggared backs, want-worn features 
and passion-degraded visages, that bring sharply 
to mind the ever-attending curses of the large city. 
Alas! that the social part of humanity—the qual- 
ity which draws men into mutual assoc iation— 
should ever catry with it the elements of misery 
and crime. 

On looking in upon the annual trade-sale of 
books, at the rooms of Bangs & Platt, I was pleas- 
ed to observe several familiar faces ; among them, 
| Mr. Gillam of A uburn, and Messrs. Wynkoop and 
| Peck of Syracuse. The sale, I am told, is extreme- 





| ly good. 


Aniong the richestpleagures of the day, I must 
place those enjoyed through the society of such of 
the editorial fraternity as fortune threw 
More cordial courtesy—more gentle- 
manly kindness—I never experienced. I shall 
long remember, with unmingled satisfaction, the 
attentions of Messrs. Quackennos, of the Literary 
American, Topp and Dinsmore, of the Pathfind- 
er, Fowxer and Weuts, of the Phrenological 
Journal, and Ilorn- -that prince of punsters——of 
the Inveterate ; besides many others, with whom 
my interviews were shorter. 


me 
, amongst. 


And now, having doubtless put my readers 
asleep, and having nearly finished my own nap, I 


will adjourn it to the bed. More anon, Ww. 











Our Exchange Miscellany. 
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The follo.ving passages occur in the London cor- 
respondence of the Tribune :— 





1 have often considered that among national 
kindnesses a fine movement might be begun, were 
we to convey to each other by suitable presents the 
great improvements which are peculiar to ourselves. 
What, for instance, could be a nobler thing, than 
for England or America to send out to the Em- 
peror of China first-rate working models of our 
Railroads and Steamships—such models as could 
at once be copied—with of course a staff of persons 
to explain and illustrate the models? The Em- 
peror might, or might not, act upon them: that 
would be his business ; but to give him the oppor- 
tunity is a mere propriety froma friendly nation, 
Instead of that, however, we laugh at the poor 
Chinese, for having imitated our steamers by an 
outside copy ; for having made paddle-wheels and 
funnels and the whole skin complete ; but without 
the steam and the engine. This is social ill-breed- 
ing: we ought rather to send the puzzled Grand 
Man of China a complete steamboat, to warm his 


machineries. 


” * * ” * ” ” * 


Those terrible people the Socialists, are peeping 
out of our press. I told you last week that Louis 
Blanc publishes a journal in London ; it is called 
the Nouveau Monde, and is priced one shilling. — 


| 





A lady in this city, whose husband had died s 
few weeks previous seeing an advertisement for 
shirt hands, called at the place in Chatham street 
—and from what we could learn, the store is sit- 
uated between Pearl and Duane streets. She took 
out one linen bosom to make, and was required to 
leave a dollar as security ; in course of a day or 
two the work was returned, made in an excellent 
manner. The manufacturer looked at the bosom 
with the utmost scrutiny, and ascertaining that he 
could find no fault as regards the bosom being shab- 
bily done, and not wishing to pay for thre labor on 
it, he said that the bosom was spoiled. The lady 
being somewhat astonished at this unexpected re- 
mark, inquired in what way. Reader, what do 
you suppose this contemptible puppy’s answer was ? 
Listen: “ The stitches are too fine(?)" Tt was 
too well made. The lady remonstrated at such a 
ridiculous assertion, but the miserable seoundrel 
only replied by insult, and said she must pay for 
the linen, and gave her back three shillings change 
out of the dollar left as security. Not desiring tu 
have any more conversation with such a specimen 
of humanity, and bear his insulting language, the 
lady took the bosom and left the store, thus depri- 
ving the manufacturer of selling it and reaping a 
large profit.—America’s Own. 

If the lady alluded to has a male relative capable 
of cowhiding the vile wretch who thus treated her, 
he should not hesitate a moment about dis@harg- 
ing what is so obviously his duty.—American Me- 
chanic, 





2 @e 
The N. Y. Herald says, that “ all foreign obsta- 


cles out of the way, and Spain willing to sell out 
on reasonable terms, we understand the cabinet 
would be divided as follows :’’ For the acquisition 
of Cuba, Gen. Taylor, Messrs. Clayton, Meredith, 
Johnson, Crawford and Preston. Against it, 
Messrs. Ewing and Collamer, ““ And we mean to 
say that this would be the division on the question 
of buying and admitting Cuba into the Union as a 
Slave State.”’ 








=—@e 
Canada Postages. 

We are assured that immediately after the re- 
turn of Mr. Hincks, we shall have the much de- 
sired reduction in the postage charges, while the 
management of the department will be placed un- 
der the control of the Provincial Government.— 
There will be an uniform rate of the pence (5 cts.) 
p-t letter throughout the country. The Canadian 
Government has also made arrangements for the 
carriage of letters, sent from Canada to the United 
States. As it will be impossible for the 19,000 
postmasters of the Union to know our different lo- 
calities, and their respective distances, the Ameri - 
can Government will impose an uniform rate of 
seven cents On our letters going to any part what- 
ever of the Union. —Journal de Quebec. 


oe 

Receirts at THe State Farr.—We are author- 
ized to say that the receipts of the Society at the 
State Fair, for Tickets and memberships, was 











Robert Owen, too, has come out with a good-sized | about $8,200. This is some $2000 more than 
book: The Revolution in the Mind and Practice | was ever before received.— Albany Evening Jonr- 


of Human Race. 
called The Anglo-Saxon, a respectable affair, sup- 
ported by people of wealth, which advocates some- 
thing very like Fourierism. I much fear me that 
the English are going to look at Socialism before 
condemning it, and to see whether it has any prac- 
tical works before striking it down. This is a dan- 
gerous course. 
————_~3@e-e———— 
A man cannot possess anything better than a 








And then there is a periodical | nal. 


An immense white or polar bear was recently 
shot on the North Eastern coast of Labrador. He 
measured 16 feet and weighed 2500 pounds. 

The Artesian Well at Charleston is still pursued. 
It is now 905 feet deep. The scientifie men state 
some facts which have revived their confidence in 
the eventual success of the work. 

Mr. Goodrich, who is generally known as Peter 
Parley, it is thought will succeed Mr, Walsh as 


good woman, and nothing worse than a bad one, Consul at Parie, 
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Remnewazlle 


HAUNCEY TUTTLE has removed his Hat 
and Fur Store opposite (north) of the Syra- 
cuse House, Genesee Street, next door to B. R. Nor- 
ton & Co., Jewellers, where will be kept as good 
and fashionable assortment of Goods as can be found 
in the State of New York, in our line, 


CONSISTING IN PART OF 
Biack and Arab Beaver, White and Black 
Brush, Mole Skin and Silk Hats, 

Fromthe well known and fashionable establishment 
of Wm. H. Beebe & Co., Broadwhy, New York. 
Panama, Manilla Cactus, and all kinds of STRAW 
HATS fer gentlemen. Youths’ and Children’s 
Cloth Cope of all kinds and qualities, Umbrellas, 
Tranks, Velises and Traveling Bags, and many oth- 
ef articles too numerolis to mention. 

Cash paid fora ntity of Fleece, Wool, Sheep 
Store, Genesee Street, op- 
use House. 


UNCEY TUTTLE, Agent 












S. THAYER, 


= _ artiste 
Studio, over the Onondaga County Bank, Salina 


Street, Syrac 
DRS. POTTER & KENWORTHY, 
Editors of the 
Eclectic Surgical and Medica) Journal, 
Will promptly attend all cails in the line of their 


bn in the City and Country, and can be 
at all hours, at their office, 


Bank of Syracuse, Salina Street, near the 
Rail Road Depot. 
i> The Poor prescribed for, and Surgical op- 
erations performed for them gratnitously. 














Pihy sic CG wereeery e 
DR, THOMAS SPENCER, 


Office over Major Dana’s Store, corner Warren 
and Canal Streets, Syracuse, N. Y. 


WYNKOOP & BROTHER, 


Booksellers and Stationers, 
No. 5, Satina Street, Syracuse, 
Have constantly on hand a general assortment of 
School and Libary Books, Maps, Globes, 
and other School Apparatus, 


Which they sell, Wootesace & Revait, on the best of 
Terms, to Merchants, Teachers, Trustees, &c. 
*,* The Friends of Education are respectfully invited 
te examine our Stock. March 24, °49. 








CLARK’S 





DACUERREOLYPE 
GALLERY, 


Franklin Buildings, Syracuse. 
LIKENESSES by the improved DAGUERREOTYPE 


Of various sizes, acd of the most delicate execution, 
may be obtained at the above Rooms during the day, 


frum 8 A.M.to 5P.M. 

if ICES FROM $1 
Chemica es, Gases, Ca 

other mate! { cted with t 

hand, and for sale at New York pr 

ticles are salected with great care, 

all cases. '. M. CKARK, 
June 7, 1849. J. CLARK. 


DENTAL, SURGERY, 


BY C. F. CAMPBELL. 
Office in the Malcolm Block, nearly opposite the 
Car-House. 
HOSE ia want of the aid of a Dentist, are in- 
vited to calland examine specimens of work 
which will be warranted tocompare favorably with 
the best done in this State, and at prices within the 
meeans of all. 
ee” Dr. C. would say to those in want of parts, 
or entire sets of Teeth on plate, that he will (in or- 
der t» obviate the inconvenience which people ex- 
perience from going without teeth from 3to 6 months, 
which is necessary before inserting the permanent 
set,) furnish them with a temporary set free from 
axpense, until the set is inserted, 
yracuse, June 9, 1849. 
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PARIS RS 
NEWS ROOM. 
SYRACUSE HOUSE, SALINA STREET, 
Syracuse, N, Y., 
Where every variety of Magazines, Cheap Pub- 


lications, Newspapers, Daily and Weekly, &c.,&c., | 


may be found at wholesale or retail, upon the 
most favorable terms. 


THE FOLLOWING ARNE AMONG HIS LIST CF 


MAGAZTWRS, 


RECEIVED EVERY MONTH: 


Eclectic Magazine $6 per year, 50c. No. 
Knickerbocker do. 5 . 44 « 
Hunt's Merch’t's do. 5 ae 44 « 
Am, Whig Review, 5 “ 44 “ 
Littell’s Living Age,6 “ 125 weekly. 
Democratic Reyiew,3 25 monthly. 
Graham's Magazines “ 25 « 
Godey’sLady’s Book,3 =“ 25 « 
Blackwood's do., 3 sn 25 “« 
Sartain’s Union Mag.3 e 25 “ 
Holden’s Dollar do. 1 124 « 
Ladies’ National do.2 - | 
Ch’n Ladies’Wreath,1 ° e-« 
“ Family Circle, 1 - _ ted 
Merry’s Museum, 1 * 9 « 
N. Amer Review, 1 “ 1,25 quarterly, 
inburgh do 3 as 15 * 
. insterdo. 3 e 715% 
\ do. 3 % 75 “ 
do. 3 “ 75 “ 





WEWSPAPERS. 


NEW YORK CITY.—Nation. Tribune. Sci- 


entific American. Organ. Spirit of the Times. 
Home Journal. Police Gazette. Literary World. 
New York Herald. Sunday Mercury. Ned Bunt- 


line’s Own. Daily Herald, Tribune and Express. 
BOSTON.—Uncle Sam. Yankee. Flag of our 
Union. Museum. Pilot. Yankee Blade. Olive 
Branch. Star Spangled Banner. 
PHILADELPHIA.—Saturday Courier. Neal's 
Gazette. Dollar Newspaper. Post. 
LONDON .—Illustrated Times. News. Punch. 
W. L. PALMER, Syracuse. 


Citm Drug Atore. 


A Large and well selected assortment of 


Drugs, Medicines, Dye Stuffs, Pcrfumery, Dental Stock: 
and Fancy Goods, 


Can be found at the CITY DRUG STORE, all of which 
are of the first quality and will be sold at 
reasonable prices. 

N. B.—Physicians’ and Family Prescriptious put up at 
any hour of the day or night by competent persons. 

Also at the above establishment, may at all times Le 
found a large assortment of 


Choice Family Groceries, 
Selected with great care expressly for City Retail Trade. 
Those who want pure Wines anp Liquors, expressly 
for medicinal purposes, can be supplied. 


D. Y. FOOT. 








Syracuse, June 4, 1849. 


GVGatches, PeweltM, Ne., 


Wholesale and Retail. 
igre Subscribers keep constantly en hand, a very ex - 
tensive nt of 
Watches, Jew ver-Ware, Spectacles, Clocks, 
@ Goods, &c. 
Being extensively engaged in the importation of 


Watch movements and casing the same with Gold and 
Silver, we are enabled to sell atthe lowest New York 









rices. 
, JEWELRY we buy directly of manufacturers, thereby 
saving atleast the New York Jobbers’ profit. 
We havea large manufactory where SILVER-W ARE 
of all kinds is made equal to any this side of the Atlantic 
and of [3g SILVE@ EQUAL TO COIN. 


SiPpin AOL. TRSe 
The subscribers are the sole Agents for this and six- 
teen other counties in this State, for the sale of Burt’s 
Perioscopic Spectacles, the best glass now made. 
CLOCKS ¢f al! descriptions and warranted good time 
keepers. 


Plated & Britannia Ware of all kinds. 

FANCY GOODS of every description usually keptin 
Stores of this kind. 

te” We wish it to be understood that we wil! not be 
undersold. 

N.B. Watches and Jewelry repaired by skilful work- 


men. 
WILLARD & HAWLEY, 


Between the Syracuse House and Post Office. 


|  ewinrine bis Gtect, 


ALT 


ee —_— 
BERELION WOLTER. 


\Srare or New Yok, Country or ONnonvaGa, 2 
Sheriffs Office, July 14, 1849. 
| OTICE is hereby given that at the general 
Election to be he.d in this State on Tuesday 
succeeding the first Monday of November next, the 
| follow ing officers are to be elected,to wit : 
| A Judge ofthe Court of Appeals,in the place of 
»Freeborn G. Jewett. A Secretary of State, in the 
place of Christopher Morgan. A Comptrol er, in the 
place of Washington Hunt. A State Treasurer in 
the place of Alvah Hunt. An Attorney General, in 
the place of Ambrose L. Jordan; a State Engineer 
and Surveyor in the place of Char es B. Stuart ; 
a Canal Commissioner in the place of Nelson J. 
Beach ; and an Inspector of State Prisons, im the 
place of lawe N.Comstock ; all whose term Of ser- 
vice will on the last day of December next: 
alsc,a of the Supreme Court 


Judicial ct, in the place of Ch ee. 
whose term of service will expire on the Tast day of 
December next; also a Senator for the 22d Senate 
District, in the place of George Geddes, whose 


of service will expire on the last day of Decemb 
next. 


County Officers to be elected for said County. 


Four Members of assembly; two Justices for 
Sessions, a Sheriff ce of toy, 
deback ; a County | 1e plage ot w. 
Sinith ; and a Su t of ;the in the 
place of James M. , whose termsof service 
willexpire on the lastday of Decembet next.; also 
four Coroners, in the places of the present incum- 
bents, whose terms of service will expire on the last 
day of December next. The ctors throughout 
the State are also to vote ainst the adop- 
tion of the actentitled “ tablishing Free 
Schoels throughout th “passed March 26, 
1849. J.C. CUDDEB. rill of Onondaga Co. 

Albany, July 14, 1849. 


o the Sheriff of the County of Onondaga :— 

Sir—Notice is hereby given that at the General Eles- 
tion to be held in this State on the Tuesdays succeeding 
the first Monday of November next, the following ofti- 
cers are to be elected to wit: 

A Judge of the Court of Appeals, in the place of 
Freeborn G. Jewett. A Secretary of Stata, in the place 
o! Christopher Morgan. A Comptroller inthe place of 
Washington Hunt. A State Treasurer, in the place of 
Aivah Hunt. An Attorney General, in the place of 
Ambrose L. Jordan. A State Engineer and Surveyor, 
in the place of Charles B. Stuart. A Canal Commis- 
si ner, in the place of Nelson J. Beach ; and an Inspec- 
t « of State Prisons, in the piace of Isaac N. Comstock, 
a.i whose terms of service will expire on the last day of 
| ecember next. Also, aJustice of the Supreme Court 
{ 1 the Fifth Judicial District,in the place of Charles 
Gray, whose term of service will expire on the last day 
of December next, Also, a Senator for the Twenty- 
Second Senate District in the place of George Geddes, 
whose term of service will expire on the last day of 
December next. 


County Officers to be also elected for said County. 


Four members of Assembiy ; two “ Justices for #es- 
sions,”’ a Sheriff, in the place of Joshua C. Cuddeback ; 
a County Clerk,in the place of Vivus W Smith; anda 
Superintendent or the Poor, in the place of James M. 
Monroe, all whose terms of service will expire onthe 
last day of December next. Also, four Coroners, in the 
places of the present incumbents, whose terms of ser- 
vice willexpire on the last day of December next, The 
electors throughout the State are also to vote for or 
against the adoption of the act entitled ‘ an act Estab- 
lishing Free Schools throvghout the State,” passed 
March 26, 1849. Yeurs Respectfully, 

CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, Secretary of State 


























Srarx or New Yorx, Secretary's Orricr. 








LERS IN © we 
Music & cal Instruments, 
| Corner of Balina and Washi 


Rail ios” ovegeammmbe 


Piano Fertes from the best manufacturers—all war- 
' ranted. American, French, and Spanish Guitars. Firth, 
| Pond & Co., and Wm. Hall & Son’s Brass Instruments, 
| Violins, Flutes, Accordions, Melodeons, and all other 

approved Instruments. Sheet Music, Instruction Books 
| for all Instruments, and, in short, every thing thata mu- 
| sic store should contain. Bands furnished at New York 


a July21, 1249. = Zz 
- W. HALL, , 
B00] LER AND PUBLISHER, 


0. 11, Sauina Srneet, Seracuse, 
Has constantly on hand, a general assortment of 


School and Library Books, Maps, Globes, 
and other School Apparatus, 
| Which he Sells, WnotxesaLe any Retam, on the best 
Terms, to Merchants Teachers, Trustees, &c. 
| *,* The Friends of Education are eee invited 
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‘Professor Mandeville’s | Be able to declare, and with sufficient prac- 


. . | tice, to give its proper deliv 
THE LITERARY UNION READING BOOKS. | Such area few ofthe code pe en of 
: ; | the series of school books which the publishers now 
A PPLETON & Co., Pablishets, 200 Broadway, | offer to the friends and patrons of a sound common 
A JOURNAL OF PROGRESS, | J New York. 


, . ‘ \ _ school and aeacemic education. 
rr | 1. PRIMARY, ORPIRST READER. 10cents.| N.B. The punctuation in all these books con- 


“ Independent in everything.” 11. SECOND READER. 17 cents. forms to the sense and proper delivery of every sen- 
” These two readers are formed substantially on | tence, and is a guide to both. When a departure 
oe eee ee the same plan; and the second isa continuation of | frem the proper punctuation oecurs, the p 
ie Second Volume will commi@nce on the 3d 





the first. ‘The design of both is, to combine a know- livery is indicated. As reading bcoks 











r. All its present features of inter- | ledge of the meaning and pronunciation of words, punctuated, it is a matter of surprise th n 
a - 1 1 : me i witha knowledge of their grammatical functions. should learn to read itat all. 
est be retained, and other and new ones, add- The parts of speech are introduced successively, be- | *," The above series of Read ks are alrea- 
ed. sa ginning with the articles, pay Ar itl Baad -~ |dy-very extensively introduced commended by 
rrturC . strative pronouns; and these again by oth- | the most experienced Teachers In the country.— 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER pats: gga A g 7 | Se athe : eS 

—- . - ers, class after class, until all that are requisite to | “* Prof. Mandeville’s syetem is eminently original, 

It ts a large variety of choice Literature, | forma sentence have been separately considered ; | i 


scientific , and practical, and des wherever it 


every thing of a i ai Dee | when the common reading lessons begin. is introduced, to supercede 












i : d The Second Reader reviews the ground passed te A large discount 
tone will be a special a etails of over in the Primary, but adus largely to the amount THE NEW G 
every thing tending t morbid | of information. The childs here also taught to 


Sat Suto ‘noiple, | read Writing as well as printed matter; and inthe! ‘ o- 
will be rigidly excluded, from principle. reading lessons, atrentiaan sunly disensetd to WARS CuRAs 



















ensations of NEWS, giving the | the different ways in whieh sentences are formed . SUSSSOSED AT , MEAN, « 
. and excluding the worth- | and connectes, and of the eeHliar mannerin which | Proprietor of the New Gredm : -Cure Es- 
neethast eommendalion each of them is delivered. All who have examined | 3 tablishment, Utica, ; 
. * | these books, have pronounced them a decided and | : vier. Ae G 
important advance on every other of the same class,; “" “~” ee Ve Sea 4 
in use. 
pthe country ; Il. THIRD READER, 25 cents. __ PROSPECTUS. 
, IV. FOURTH READER. 374 cents. The objects RerorTeR are, I. To reeord 
rr of eect salle a In the first two readers, the main object is ta| information respecting the Water-Care, marking 





eke the pupil acquainted with the meaning and | S¥ch changes of the new system as may arise. 
ctions of words, and to impart facility im pro- 


? 
> 2. kt will especially aim to unfold the pri ea 
AGRIGULTURE AND SCIENCE, lead-| of th: Hydropathic system, describe its 
and explain how Water can be applied as aremed 


‘ , . nouncing them in sentential connection ; 
as the greatest material agencies of the world ;— ing design of these, is to form a natural. fle 















these will be with the design of making | varied delivery. Accordingly, the Thi Agent, according to scientific rules. sisi 
tl of practi " opens with a series of exercises on articul _ 3. Cases of cure will be repcried, with a deserip- 
pr : modulation, ceptaining numerous exam ticn of systems, and also of the new method of treat- 
OUR ORI EPARTMENT practice on the elementary sounds (including errors | 19g them. ° 


: Pe ‘alo | to be corrected), and on the different movements of |, 4: While the treatment will be made as 
Will be greatly im ed, and embrace articles the voice, produced by sentential structure, by em- hensible as possible for general and don 
from the ablest writers,which cannot fail to enhance | phasis, and by the passions. The habits formed by | the dangers of water as a curative agent, im 





‘ these exercises, which should be thoroughly, as they | ful hands, will receive due attention. 
the value of the paper. The . can be easily mastered, under intelligent ‘edema 5. The value of good health, with the true way ta 
LITERARY NOTICES tion, find scope for improvement and confirmation in | Preserve it, will be made prominent. . 
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